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and commanded by skilful officers, proud of their ladle, and ! 
despising the American “ rebels.” 

On the night of the 16th of June, 1775, the Americans, under Colo- | 
nel Prescott, took up a position on Breed’s Hill, (mistaking it 
for Bunker's, which has given name to the battle,) and when 
the sun rose on the 17ch, the astonished British saw them strong- | 
ly entrenched around a Small redoubt which they had construct: | 
ed. They immediately resolved to dislodge them from their | 
strong position, and the attack spon commenced. Charlestown i 
was fired by the advancing British. The flames and smoke of || 
the conflagration, the thunder of the artillery, the murderous || 
conflict, and the hills ding the covered with 
eager shuddering spe terribly 
beautiful. The British ascend ‘the hill. Old yh ae passes along | 
the ranks and orders his men not to fire till they see the whites 
of their enemies’ eyes. They obey—and when at last the word 
“ fire” is given, the British fall by hundreds. The survivors fly, 
but are rallied and make a second attack. They are again re- 
pulsed with great slaughter ; but their third assault is successful. | 
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ANNIVERSARY ENGRAVING. 


THE BATTLE AT BUNKER’S HILL. 
Painted by Colonel Trumbull, Engraved by J. N. Gimbrede. 


Wrrtn feelings of no ordinary pride and pleasure do we now pre- 
sent the readers of the New-York Mirror with this magnificent 
engraving of the Battle of Bunker's Hill, and enable each of 
them on the approaching anniversary of American Independence, 
to have in their hands this vivid picture of the great opening 
scene of that glorious ssruggle by which it was achieved. Other 
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The broadside of their frigate sweeps the trenches ; the Ameri- || 
cans have ded ali their ition, and are overpowered | 
by numbers. This is the moment which the painter has seized | 
for his picture. 

| The principal group in the foreground represents General Warren 
expiring, supported by a soldier on his knees, who wards off the 
bayonet of a British grenadier, eager to revenge the death of \ 
Colonel Abercrombie, who has just fallen at his feet. Major |) 
Small, generous as brave, and, though a British officer, an inti- | 
mate friend of General Warren, seizes the grenadier’s musket, || 
and hastens to save his friend—but too late—he was speechless \ 
and expiring. 

In the rear of this group, and beneath the pine-tree banner of Mas- 

h » the overpowered but still unconquered Americans \| 








battles may have brought hand to hand more but 
which of all, in ancient or modern records, can compare With it 
in the moral grandeur »f its results? Pharsalia only decided 
whether Cwsar or Pompey should be tyrant of Rome ; Actium 
merely settled the superiority of Augustus to Antony ; Zama 
made Rome mistress of her rival, Carthage ; Marathon drove 
back the Persians, but to return again ; Hastings gave England a 
Norman for a Saxon king ; Waterloo only substituted an here- 
ditary for a self-made monarch ; but the battle of Bunker's Hill, 
by its sanguinary testimony to the courage of the Americans, by 
the impassable gulf which it opened between them and the 
British, headed that portentous procession of conflicts, which 
changed a dependent colony into a great nacion, and created for 


future ages a model system of free institutions, formed and sus- || 


tained by the people themselves. 

The battle has been fortunate in its painter. Colonel Trumbull 
was no amateur delineator of scenes which he had only imagined 
but never beheld ; but himself a soldier of the Revolution, and 


an aid-de-camp of Washington, he was an eye-witness of this |) 
very combat from the heights of Roxbury, where he was detain- | 


ed by official duties. At an early period in his life, conscious of 

the momentous importance of the events passing around him, he 

resolved to devote to their preservation on canvass, the pictorial 

talent with which nature had endowed him, For the success of 

his labors we need only refer to his prod: at Washi 
and to the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven, with its series of 
historical paintings, of which the one now before us is the first, 
and one of the best. His military experience, his knowledge of 
the scenes, and familiarity with the patriots whom he has de- 
picted, rendered him peculiarly qualified for his noble undertak- 
ing. He still survives at the age of eighty-five, and his eye has 
not become dim, nor has he lost the delicacy of his touch, the 
force of his mind, nor the vividness of his imagination. Our ta- 
lented engrever, Gimbrede, seems to have been inspired by the 
scene and the painter, to excel even his former efforts. 

Tt is well known that Bunker's Hill was not absolutely the first 
conflict. The skirmish of L preceded it sixty days, and 
aroused the hardy yeomanry to ‘a sense of their wrongs, and a 
firm resolve for redress. They hastened to Boston, which the 
British then possessed, cut off their supplies, harassed their out- 
posts, and shut them up in the city. But what a contrast be- 
tween the two armies! The Americans were a tumultuous 
crowd, with scanty ammunition, with rusty old muskets of every 
calibre, and swords forged by the village blacksmith, with no 
stock of provisions but the chance supplies of their friends, with 
no uniform but their ploughman frocks, with no money, with offi- 
cers mostly without experience or science, and privates all wish- 
ing to command and none to obey. But to counterbalance these 
deficiencies, they had determined spirits, patriotic zeal, a con- 
sciousness of the justice of their cause, and were excited by the 
stimulating eloquence of their leaders and the approval of their 

li pastors, ging them to persevere in a work noble 
in the sight of both God and man. The British, on the other hand, 
were veteran soldiers, emboldened by the success of their Eu- 
Topean campaigns, inured to the fatigues of the field, abun- 
dantly provided with all the munitions of war, well disciplined, 
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| when vigorous 


ruinous » he implored the nation to pause and con- 
sider, and then proposed that a humble request be made 
to the King to require General Gage to evacuate Boston. 
| But the voice of warning was not heeded. The Provincial 
| Congress met again by adjournment in February, 1775, or- 
ganized their committees, arranged their correspondence, 
and provided military preparations and stores, designating 
Worcester and Concord as places of deposit. General Gage 
was well informed of all these proceedings, and hearing of 
some stores at Salem or Danvers, he sent one hundred and 








| fifty men to seize them. But the attempt was rendered 


fruitless by resistance on the way. 
There was a third session of the Congress in March, 

were ad Large 

were organized, composed of men who held. themselves 
ready for service at a minute’s warning. More British 
troops arrived, and General Gage was equally determined 
to pursue his blind and misguided measures. Nor were legis- 
lative enactments the only grievances of which the peo- 
ple complained ; insults and indignities of various kinds 
| were offered them by officers and soldiers, which annoyed 
and vexed the citizens. The 16th of March had been con- 
secrated as a day of fasting and prayer by the Provincial 
Congress. While the society were assembling in the church 
at West Boston, the regulars pitched two marquee tents 
| within ten yards of the house, and continued with fifes and 
drums to disturb the service. At the commemoration of the 
5th of March massacre, in the Old South Church, the pa- 
triot 8 1 Adams courteously placed about forty British 








are seen with clubbed muskets end d strength opp {| 
the bayonets of the British veterans, whose constantly recruited |! 
ranks are overwhelming them by mere force of numbers and 
weapons. General Putnam, on the extreme left, is reluctantly | 
commanding the retreat of his brave troops. 

Behind Major Small, and under St. George's Cross, is seen Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, of the British marines, mortally wounded, and fall- 
ing into the arms of bis son. In their rear are General Howe and 
General Clinton. 

In the right foreground, a young American officer, wounded in the 
sword-arm and in the breast, is seen about abandoning his pur- 
pose of securing his own safety, and returning to save his gene- |) 
ral or die with him. 

In the distance are seen the British frigate Somerset, the north || 
end of Boston, and the battery on Copp’s Hill. Charlestown is 
not in sight, but the dark columns of smoke are seen rising from 
its conflagration. 

An Oration, delivered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 17th 
of June, 1841, in commemoration of the Battle of Bunker's Hill, 
by George E. 'pllis,” gives so graphic and interesting an account | 
of the battle, and the causes which led to it, with which every || 
American should make himself familiarly acquainted, that we 
have transferred a large portion of it to our pages ; and if any of 
our fair readers should be unpatriotic enough to think that some 
other subject would be more amusing, let them remember that to 
the struggle there commemorated, are they indebted for the 
peaceful happiness which they now enjoy. The opening passages 
of the oration express the feelings excited by the classic locality, 
and defend the justice of the colonies’ assertion of their indepen- 
dence. The passage of the stamp act and its repeal, the tax on 
tea, and the Boston massacre are next alluded to. The Conven- 
tion of delegates, the quartering of the military in Boston, the 
closing of the port, and the fortification of Boston neck, bring || 
us down to the meeting of the Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts. But here the incidents become too important and too well i| 
described to be farther condensed. iH 








Delegates from the different towns met at Salem in Oc- 
tober, and there constituted the Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts. A committee of this body was directed to as- 
certain the character and amount of the military stores in 
the province, and to encourage military discipline. The |, 
taxes were turned from the authorized provincial treasurer 
to a new officer then appointed; a Committee of Safety, 
| with executive authority, was chosen to act after the ad- | 
| journment; and three general officers, Colonels Ward, 


Thomas, and Pomeroy, were invested with the command of 
the provincial military. Before that Congress met again 
| another warning voice was lifted in solemn tones to coun- 


officers, who came to hear Warren’s Oration, in the best 
seats, and they listened in quietness. At its close, Adams 
| moved that an orator be chosen for the ensuing 5th 
of March, to commemorate “ the bloody and horrid mas- 
sacre perpetrated by a party of soldiers under the com- 
| mand of Captain T. Preston.” His motion was received 


| with hisses and cries from the officers, when great confu- 
| sion ensued. 


On the 8th of the month, a countryman (Thomas Dit- 


| son) from Billerica, while buying a musket in Boston, was 


seized by the regulars and covered with tar and feathers. 
He was carried through the streets on a truck, guarded by 
| twenty soldiers with fixed bayonets, a label being attached 
to his back inscribed “ American Liberty, or a Specimen of 
| Democracy,” while a promiscuous crowd of officers, ne- 
groes and sailors followed, and the drums and fifes played 
“Yankee Doodle,” a tune used by the British in ridicule of 
the provincials. The selectmen of Billerica sent a remon- 
strance to General Gage, and told him if it did not answer 
the purpose, they should “hereafier use a different style 
from that of petition and complaint.” Colonel Hancock's 


| house was twice assaulted during the month, when the 


fence and the windows were destroyed by the soldiers. On 
the night of the 18th the Providence coach was attacked 
as it entered the town, and its passengers were abused, but 
the driver, leaping from his seat, inflicted a severe castiga- 
tion upon the Britis Captain Gore. These are but speci- 


| mens of the many riots, outrages and indignities which 


maddened the people of the town and of the province. 
Such were the ministerial enactments, the public griev- 
ances, and the military outrages, which were preparing the 
way for a civil war. It was evident that only an occasion 
was necessary to confront the foreign invaders and the citi- 
zens of the soil in two opposing armies. That occasion 
presented itself on the 19th of April, when General Gage, 
without provocation, warrant or justification, sent a body 
of troops to Concord to seize upon the military stores there 
deposited. Those troops on their way, going beyond their 
orders, wrong as they were, made an attack upon a few 
militia-men at Lexington, and then ensued the fight at Con- 
cord. It was a most inglorious exploit for his majesty’s re- 
gulars, for,as the country people had good warning of their 
purpose, it was but poorly accomplished, and they were 


| sel the mother country. On the 20th of January, 1775, Lord | forced to retreat, marking their homeward way by a line of 


| Chatham, after long retirement and severe bodily suffering, } 
| rose in the House of Lords. He foretold the event of these |; 


killed and wounded, shot from the shelter of houses, woods, 
walls and fences by the incensed country people. That das- 
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tardly enterprise was not even sanctioned by ministerial 
authority when the news reached England, though an at- 
tempt was made to charge upon the provincials the sin of 
striking the first offensive blow. The Congress of the colo- 
ny instituted inquiries and procured certified affidavits, 
which proved that both at Lexington and at Concord the 
first fire was discharged by the British. That aggression 
up7n the liberties of the people was equally unauthorized 
and exasperating. On the 22d of the month the Provincial 
Congress again assembled, voted to raise at once thirteen 
thousand men, to rally at Cambridge and the neighbor- 
hood, and asked aid from the other provinces, to which 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire responded. 
The forts, magazines and arsenals were secured for the 
country. Then, for the first ume, the title of enemies was 
given to the British, and General Gage was denounced as 
the agent of tyranny and oppression. An account of the 
battle at Lexington was sent to England, and an address, 
closing thus: " Appealing to heaven for the justice of our 
cause, we determine to die or be free.” 

By advice received from Lord Dartmouth, the head of 
the War Department, General Gage issued a proclamation 
on the 12th of June, in which he declared the discontents 
to be in a state of rebellion, offered full pardon to all (with 
the exception of Hancock and Adams) who would lay 
down their arms and bow to his authority, and announced 
that martial law was now in force. 

This proclamation, issued on the first day of the week, 
was to be illustrated by a fearful commentary before an- 
other Sabbath came. We have thus entered upon that week 
in our history when was fought the battle which has made 
that green summit the first altar of our country’s freedom. 

Of the 15,000 troops then gathered, by the ery of war, 
at Cambridge and Roxbury, under the command of General 
Ward, about 10,000 belonged to Massachusetts, and the 
remainder to New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut. They constituted an irregular and undisciplined army, 
without accoutrements or any other uniform than their 
working suits. Recruits and stragglers were continually 
coming in. Yet many-of those provincial soldiers, though 
undisciplined by any thing like regular service, were by no 
means unused to the severities and obligations of a military 
life, having had experience in the Indian and Freach wars. 
One regiment of artillery. with nine field-pieces, had been 
raised in Massachusetts, and put under command of the 
famous engineer, Colonel Gridley, but it was not yet tho- 
roughly organized. A self-constitnted Provincial Congress 
discharged the legislative functions, and a Committee of 
Safety, elected by the Congress, filled the executive place 
of Governor and Council, and confined their functions chiefly 
to military directions. 

There were, in fact, four independent armies then united 
in resistance to the foreign enemy. The forces then gath- 
ered in the neighborhood did not constitute a national 
army, for there was then no nation to own them; they 
were not under the authority of the Continental Congress, 
for the authority of that Congress was not as yet acknow- 
ledged; nor had that Congress as yet recognized those 
forces. Neither were the troops from Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire subject to the command of 
General Ward, save as the friendly purpose which led 
them to volunteer their arms in defence of a sister colony, 
would be accompanied by the courtesy that would make 
them subordinate allies. These independent armies could 
act in concert only by yielding themselves to the influence 
of the common spirit which called them together. General 
Ward was a judicious and conscientious patriot, had served 
the colony in high civil and judicial stations, and in the 
French war, in which he was a lieutenant-colonel, had 
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hills of Chelsea, formed the tip of its left wing, and all along 
the eastern sea-board to Cape Ann and Portsmouth, were 
watchful spies on the alert to spread the alarm, if the Bri- 
tish should attempt an entrance at any of the ports. Colo- 
nels Reed and Stark, next in the line, were stationed at 
Medford with their New Hampshire regiments. Lechmere’s 
Point, at East Cambridge, was guarded against a hostile 
landing, to which it offered great facilities, by parts of 
Colonel Little’s and other regiments. General Ward, with 
the main body of about 9000 troops, and four companies 
of artillery, occupied Cambridge, while all the points of 
high land, the farms, and the main roads, were cautiously 
defended. Lieut.~General Thomas, with 5000 troops from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, with three 
or four companies of artillery, constituted the right wing 
of the army at Roxbury and Dorchester. 

Here was a wide extent of space, approachable by land 
only at Roxbury neck, where the British lines were strong- 
ly entrenched, assailable at several points by armed ships 
and floating batteries, but protected to a great degree by 
shoal and*tide waters, swamps and intersecting creeks. 
The army was wholly voluntary in its organization, the 
soldiers having enlisted for different periods, depending for 
their daily food upon the provisions sent from their several 
towns. Subordination and cbedience to their officers were 


_ secured and yielded by their respect for those whose names 


were familiar to them, as associated with magnanimity, 
enterprise and bravery. 

Such was the constitution and the disposition of the 
American army when the provincials found themselves in 


the singular position of besieging their own chief town of | 
Boston. That little peninsula was thus completely invested | 


and hemmed in. Several of its inhabitants remained there 
from different motives; some as devoted loyalists, some as 
timid neutrals, some as spies, to watch each hostile move- 


' ment and to communicate it to the colonists. Some of these 


last, together with many deserters, would occasionally 
cross the water by swimming, or in boats, or pass the Rox- 
bury lines and enter the American camp by night. Others 
there were whose anxiety for their property induced them 
to continue in Boston. After hostilities had commenced, 
General Gage of course considered the citizens as prison- 
ers. By the spies and deserters our officers generally re- 
ceived full information of all that occurred in Boston during 
the whole time of its investment by the British. That word 


| British had now become synonymous with enemy, and 


though the regular army encamped in the capital might 
despise the undisciplined multitude which kept it in such 
close quarters, it was compelled to regard its opponents as 
powerful and formidable. 

At the time of the battle at Lexington there were about 
4000 British troops in Boston. The number was increased 
to more than 10,000 before the action in this town. The 
best disciplined and most experienced troops in the king- 
dom, many of them freshly-laurelled in the recent wars on 
the European continent, under the command of officers 
equally distinguished, composed the invading army. Gage, 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, had long resided in 
America, and had married here. He came originally as a 
lieutenant under Braddock, and was with the general when 
he received his mortal wound. He had been Governor of 
Montreal, had succeeded Genera! Amherst in command of 
the British forces on this continent, and Hutchinson as 
Governor of Massachusetts. He had constantly and vigor- 
ously favored the oppressive measures of the ministry 
which brought on the war. He had strongly fortified Bos- 


ton by a double line of intrenchments crossing the Neck, ' 
and by batteries there, and also upon the Common, com- | 


manding Roxbury and Cambridge, upon Copp’s Hill, com- 





earfied some nulitary experience and fame. Lieut t 


General Thomas, who accepted his commission on May 27, | 


was distinguished for talents, patriotism and military repu- 
tation; he was second in command. General Pomeroy, 
likewise famous in the border war, continued to serve un- 
des the appointment of the Provincial Congress. General 
Putnam preceded his Connecticut troops, in hurrying to the 
scene of war on the news of the battle of Lexington. His 
men soon followed him with like enthusiasm. The New 
Hampshire troops, on their arrival at Medford, made choice 
of Colonel Stark as their leader. Colonel Green command- 
ed a regiment from Rhode Island. 

The semicircle of headlands, slopes, points and emi- 
nences, united by green levels and extending over ten or 
twelve miles, which we may now see from yonder sum- 
iit, in all the beauty of its summer garb, was then covered 
by the wide-spread wings of our citizen army. A part of 
Colonel Gerrish’s regiment from Essex and Middlesex, and 
a detachment of New Hamyshire troops. siationed on the 


ding Charlestown, upon Fort Hill and the northern ex- 
tremity of the town, commanding the harbor, and upon 
West Bostun Point. There were, besides, at least twenty- 
five armed vessels in the harbor. 

To the inhabitants remaining in Boston, the population 
of which, independent of the military, was then about 
20,000, the troops behaved in an insulting and tyrannical 
manner. To show their Episcopal contempt of Congrega- 
tional churches, they removed the pews from the Old 


South, covering the floor with earth, and thus converted | 


the edifice into a riding-schoul for Burgoyne’s squadron of 
cavalry. The two eastern galleries were allowed to re- 
main, one for spectators, the other for a liquor-shop, while 
the fire in the stove was lighted by valuable books from 
the library of a former pastor, Dr. Prince. They destroyed 
the steeple of the West Church, because it had been used 
for a signal-staff, while they burnt the Old North, and 


| several dwelling-houszes, for fuel. The provincials, in their 
Congregational corvempt of Episcopalian churches, could ,, 





a retaliate by using the English Church at Cambridg 
‘or barracks, and melting its organ-pipes into bullets. 

Thus confronted, both armies seemed alike confident of 
success, and anxious for a trial. The British were natural- 
ly mortified at their condition as besieged. They looked 
with anxiety to the heights of Charlestown aud Dorches- 
ter, and were forming measures to occupy them, having 
decided to put them in force on the 18th of June. They re- 
garded their opponents as rude, untaught and cowardly 
farmers, and were nettled at being kept at bay by an army 
clothed in calico frocks and carrying fowling-pieces. 

The provineials did not feel their lack of discipline as 
they should have done. They were restless under restraint, 
they were used to skirmishes, and thought such would be 
the contest before them. Yet in the Council of War, and 
in the Committee of Safety, there was a difference of 
opinion as to the measures to be pursued. If the heights 
of Charlestown were once occupied by the provincials, they 
must be retained against a constant fire, which could not 
be answered, as there were but eleven barrels of powder in 
the camp, and these contained one-sixth of all that there 
was in the province. General Ward, and Joseph Warren, 
who was chairman of the Committee of Safety, and had 
been elected major-general on the 14th of June, were 
doubtful as to the expediency of intrenching on Bunker's 
Hill. Genera! Putnam was earnest in advocating the mea- 
sure, saying, 

“The Americans are not at all afraid of their heads, 
though very much afraid of their legs; if you cover these, 
they will fight for ever.” 

Pomeroy coincided with Putnam ; he was willing to at- 
tack the enemy with five cartridges to a man, for he had 
been accustomed to hunting, with three charges of pow- 
der, to bring home two or three deer. Daring enterprise 
prevailed in the Council, and it was resolved that the 
heights of Charlestown, which had been reconnoitered the 
month before by Colonels Gridley x»d Henshaw, and Mr. 
Devens, should be fortified. On the 15th of June the Com- 
mittee of Safety, by a secret vote, which was not recorded 
till the 19th, advised the taking possession of Bunker's 
Hill and the Dorchester Heights. On the next day the Pro- 
vincial Congress, as a counterblast to General Gage’s pro- 
clamation, by which Hancock and Adams had been ex- 
cepted from the proffer of a general amnesty, issued a like 
instrument, in which General Gage and Admiral Graves 
were the scape-goats. 

It was amid the full splendor, luxuriance and heat of 
our summer, when rich crops were waving upon all the 
hills and valleys around us, that the Council of War decided 
to carry into execution the vote of the Committee of Safe- 
ty. We may omit the question as to the prudence or dis- 
cretion of the measure, as being equally difficult of de- 
cision and unimportant, save as the misgivings of those 
who predicted that the deficiency of ammunition would 
endanger a failure, were proved by the result to be well 
grounded. 

On Friday, June 16th, the very day upon which Wash- 
ington was officially informed in the Congress at Philadel- 
phia, of his appointment to the command of the continen- 
tal army about to be enlisted, General Ward issued orders 
to Colonels Prescott and Bridge, and the Commandant of 
Colonel Frye’s regiment, to have their men ready and pre- 
pared for immediate service. They were all yeomen from 
Middlesex and Essex counties, and were habituated to the 
hard labors of a farm beneath a summer's sun. Captain 
Gridley’s new company of artillery, and 120 men from the 
Connecticut regiment, under the command of Captain 
Knowlton, were included in the order. 

Twenty-three years ago a controversy arose concerning 
the command of this expedition. Who was its commander, 


_ rightfully or actually? This question, which became most 
unfortunately mingled with party polities, was most ear- 


nestly and passionately discussed. The only decisive evi- 
dence which both parties would have admitted to be satis- 
factory, would consist in the production of the order which 
came from General Ward; this, however, is not in exis- 
tence. Judge-Advocate Tudor, who presided at the court- 
martials instituted by General Washington on his arrival 
at Cambridge, said that Colonel Prescott appeared to have 
been the chief. The contradictory and discordant state- 


| ments of those who, having been engaged in the field at 


different places and at different hours, were called upon 
during the controversy to make depositions as to who was 
the commander-in-chief, are to be accounted for by the 
lapse of time and the effects of age ; and besides, great al- 
lowances are to be made on account of the confusion in 
the army, and the hurried and unsystematic character of 
the expedition. He whe led the detachment and fulfilled 
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the order, probably received the order. The order was to 
intrench, and to defend the intrenchments; this order was 


fulfilled by night and by day, by the body of men whom — 


Prescott led from Cambridge to Charlestown, and by the 


reinforcements who joined them. There is no evidence | 


that Prescott received any order from any other officer be- 


besides General Ward. At any rate, he understood till the | 
day of his death, that he had the command of the expedi- | 
tion. A fair and impartial detail of the action, if so be we | 


are able to present it, will be sufficient to satisfy the sim- 
ple desire for the simple truth. 


Colonel Gridley accompanied as chief engineer. Three | 


companies of Bridge’s segiment did not go, but as small 
parties of other regiments fell into the detachment, it con- 
sisted of about 1000 men, They took with them provisions 


for one meal. Colonel Prescott was ordered to take posses- _ 
sion of, to fortify and to defend Bunker’s Hill, but to keep | 
the purpose of the expedition secret, nor was it known to — 


the men until they found the wagons on Charlestown Neck, 
laden with the intrenching tools. The detachment was 
drawn up upon Cambridge Common, in front of General 


Ward’s head-quarters, after sunset, when prayers were | 


offered by the Rev. Pres. Langdon, and about nine o'clock 
the expedition was in motion ; Prescott, with two sergeants 


earrying dark-lanterns open in the rear, leading the way. 
Though Prescott has frequently been represented in ac- | 


counts of the battle as dressed in the working garb of a 
farmer, and appears in Trumbull’s painting as wearing a 
slouched hat and bearing a musket, he was in reality ar- 
rayed in a simple and appropriate military costume, a 
three-cornered hat, a blue coat with a single row of but- 
tons, lapped up and faced ; and he wore his well-proved 
sword. This statement may be thought a trivial correc- 
tion, but it sometimes happens that important facts depend 


upon small particulars. As he was sensible to the effects | 
, in it at all, in the course of the night, or very early in the | 


of the heat, and expected warm service, he took with him 
a linen coat, or banyan, which he wore in the engagement. 

The order designated Bunker's Hill as the position to be 
taken. But by mounting it we can ourselves see that, com- 
manded as it might be by shipping in the rivers, and by 
defences upon Breed’s Hill, it would have been altogether 
untenable, except in connection with the latter summit, 
while for all purposes of restraining and annoying the ene- 


my in Boston, Breed’s Hill was far superior. Much time, | 
| expect each moment after twilight in the west, to behold | 


however, was consumed in deliberation, after the detach- 
ment had crossed the Neck, and it was only after the re- 
peated and urgent warnings of the engineer that longer 
delay would nullify all their labors, that the works were 
commenced upon Breed’s Hill about midnight. In the ac- 
count of the engagement afterwards prepared by the Mas- 
sachusetts Congress, it is said that Breed’s Hill was forti- 
fied by mistake. The reason for this statement is not appa- 
rent. Undoubtedly if both summits had been fortified, and 


defended by troops well provided with ammunition, the _ 
| secured the results of hours. There was a scene for the 


provincials would have maintained their ground, but they 


could not have prevented the design of the British in oecu- | 


pying the heights without securing Breed’s Hill. As the 
summits are not within musket-shot, and as the British 


would certainly have oceupied Breed’s Hill, if not first | 
| middle of the stream; the Glasgow, on the line of Cragie’s || 


taken by the provincials, our scanty ammunition and weak 
artillery would have been of but little avail. 


The relative features of the two summits have not as | 


vet been essentially changed, their highest points being 
about 130 rods apart, and Bunker's Hill lying a few rods 
north of a line drawn westward from Breed’s Hill, which 
is directly opposite, at a dist of less than a mile from 
Copp’s Hill in Boston. Then, as now, a straight road, be- 





ginning at the narrowest point of Charlestown Neck, » 


ascended and crossed the summit of Bunker's Hill, at an 


elevation of 112 feet, descended to the little valley, and | 
there joined a road which completely encircled the base of | 
Breed’s Hill, which rises about 62 feet. One ascending , 


road, answering to Wood-street, united this encircling road 
with our present Main-street. Back of the two suamits 
the land sloped, with occasional irregularities, down to the 


Mystic shore. A point of land bearing east from Breed’s | 


Hill, and extending towards the bay, is called Morton's 


Point, and swells into a summit 35 feet high, called Mor-_ 


ton’s Hill. Between Breed’s Hill and Morton’s Point much 
of the ground was sloughy, and occupied by several brick- 
kilns. Breed’s Hill was then chiefly used by householders 
in Charlestown for pasturage, and was intersected by many 
fences. ‘Towards Morton’s Point some patches were then 
covered with tall waving grass, ripe for the scythe, while 
farther back, on the margin of Mystic river, at the base of 
the two summits, were fine crops of hay just mown, ly- 
ing, upoa the eve of the battle, in wiarows and cocks. The 


|) tage to the Americans in their stationary defences, were 
| grievous impediments and annoyances to the British in 
their advances. There were then two or three houses and 
barns only upon this south-western slope of Breed’s Hill. 
The edifices of the town were gathered around the present 

| square, and extended along the main street to the Neck 
The monument now occupies the centre of the redoubt, 
which was eight rods square; the southern side, running 
parallel with the main street, was constructed with one 
| projecting and two entering angles. On a line with the 
, eastern side, which faced the Navy Yard, was a breastwork 


the Mystic; the sally-port opened upon the interval be- 
| tween the redoubt and the breastwork, and was defended 
‘by a blind. Colonel Gridley planned the works, which ex- 
hibited an equal measure of military science and of Yankee 
ingenuity. No vestige of the redoubt now remains, but a 
portion of the breastwork is distinctly visible. The in- 
| trenchments which we now see lying west of the monu- 
| ment, are remains of the fortifications made by the British 
after the battle. 


| tradicted by others, who were together working by night 
|| Upon the intrenchments, tha’ General Putinan was there, 





ig, enc 


of the men who knew his person and history. As we have 
| ho certainty that he was then in the works, of course we 
cannot decide whether he had any part in their construe- 
tion. He may have rode over the Neck with or after the 


counsellor. As Putnam was met the next forenoon, com- 


ging and aiding. If he was there, his | 
presence must have been cheering and animating to those | 


of nearly 400 feet in length, running down the hill towards | 


It has been asserted by two or three persons, and con- 


| love which christian people of the same blood and lineage 


should bear to each other had been allowed its full, free 


| influence over the parties in the approaching struggle, how 


much agony, and wo, and fruitless wretchedness might 


| have been averted! Even then it was not too late for jus- 


tice, justice on the part of our proud and unfeeling oppres- 
sors, to have ensured peace. The blood shed at Concord 
and Lexington, with the long list of antecedent outrages, 


' might have been forgiven by our fathers. They had not 


been the aggressors ; they acted only on the defensive ; 
they struck a blow only to ward off a blow. There is no 
evidence that the heights of Charlestown were occupied 
for any other purpose than that of defence, to confine the 
enemy Within their narrow quarters, and to prevent any 
more hostile incursions into the country. When the mom- 
ing sun displayed to the astonished invaders the character 
of the last night’s labor, and showed them the workmen 
still employed with undismayed hearts and untired hands, 
it was not even then too late for peace. Gage and his 
officers, at least, if their hired subordinates did not, should 
have honored though they might not have feared that pa- 
triot band, should have respected the spirit which controlled 


_ them, and should have counted the cost of the bloody issue. 


But not one moment, not one word, perhaps not one thought 
was spent upon intercession or warning. 
The instant that the first beams of light marked distinet- 


| ly the outlines of the Americans, and of their intrench- 
, ments upon the hill, the cannon of the Lively, which float- 
' ed nearest, opened a hot fire upon them, at the same time 


detachment, and he would have been a most welcome | 


ing from Cambridge to Charlestown, by Major Brooks, who 


| was sent to General Ward with a message from Colonel 
Prescott, he must have left the redoubt, if he had been 


! . 
‘| morning. 


|| earth upon that summit on the night of Friday, June 16th, 


|| midnight task the most unflinching courage and determina- 
|| tion, it was still a work of dreadful anxiety. It was a 
bright starlight night of midsummer, when the long hours 
of day almost deny an interval to the darkness, and we 


{ 





the grey of morning in the east. A guard was stationed at 
the shore nearest Boston, to anticipate any movement of 
the enemy. Prescott himself stood there, in company with 
our late Governor Brooks, then a major in Bridge's regi- 
ment, and heard from the sentries relieving guard, the cry, 
" All's well.” After a while, Prescott, thinking it impossi- 
ble that the enemy could be so hard of hearing, went 
down to the shore again, and finding all secure, he recalled 
the guard. The work went on, and burdened moments 


imagination to picture, but we may not now delineate it. 


| mit of Bunker’s Hill and the Neck by which this peninsula 

communicates with Medford and Cambridge ; the Somer- 
|| set, with 68 guns and 520 men, lying near the draw of our 
|! present old bridge, commanded Charlestown-square and its 
dwelling-hoases ; the Lively, with 20 guns and 130 men, 
lying of the Navy-Yard, could throw its shot directly upon 
the redoubt; and the Faleon, sloop-of-war, lying off Mor- 
ton’s Point, defended the ascent between the landing- 
places of the British and Breed's Hill; and the Cerberus, 
| of 36 guns, maintained a continual fire during the attack. 
These ships were most advantageously situated for the 


that the sentries could have heen wakeful at their posts, 
! and not have heard the operations upon the hill. 

The four hours of darkness after the labors of intrench- 
ment commenced at last gave place to the beams of early 
morning. On that moment, when the sun sent forth the 
first heralds of his coming, seems to have been suspended 
the fate of empires. How awfully in contrast with the 


were used to daily toil, and brought to their unwonted | 
!| gy. He planned and directed, he encouraged the men, he 


| mounted the works, and, with his bald head uncovered and 


But though the hands which spaded the bulwarks of | 
| Prescott, the hero of the day, with whom its proudest fame 


| 
| 
1, 
i! 


Even the narrow space occupied by the river's bed was | 
|| wider than the distance between those midnight laborers 
and their enemies. Five armed vessels then floated in the | 


| 


1 
| 


'| the honor of the victory ; that they had already learned 


arousing the sleepers in Boston to come forth as spectators 
or actors in the cruel tragedy. The other armed vessels, 
some floating batteries, and the battery on Copp’s Hill, 
combined to pour forth their volleys, uttering a startling 
and dismal note of preparation for the day’s conflict. But 
the works, though not completed, were in a state of such 
forwardness that the missiles of destruction fell harmless, 
and the intrenchers continued to strengthen their position. 
The enemy in Boston could scarcely credit the'r eyesight. 


should rest, was undaunted, ardent and full of heroic ener- 


his commanding frame, he was a noble personification of a 
patriot cause. Some of the men incautiously ventured from 
the works, when one of them was instantly killed by a 
cannon shot. This first victim was buried in the ditch, and 
his companions were fearfully warned of the fatalities 
which the day would bring yet nearer io them. 

When the orders had been issued at Cambridge, the 
night before, to those who had thus complied with them, 
refreshments and reinforcements had been promised in the 
morning. Thus some of the men might have thowght they 
had fulfilled their part of the work, and were entitled to re- 
lief, or were at liberty to depart. Some few, when the first 


|| victim fell, lefi the hill and did not return. Those who re- 


mained were exhausted with their toil, and without food or 
water, and the morning was already intensely hot. The offi- 
cers, sympathizing with their s*tuation and sufferings, re- 
quested Prescott to send to Cambridge for relief. He sum- 
moneda council of war, but was resolute against he petitian. 


Bridge, with 24 guns and 130 men, commanded the sum- : saying that the enemy would not venture an attack, and if 


they did venture, would be defeated ; that the men who had 
raised the works were best able to defend them, and deserved 


to despise the fire of the enemy. The vehemence of Pres- 


|! eott infused new spirit into the men, and they resolved to 
| stand the dread issue. Prescott ordered a guard to the ferry 


purposes of the enemy, and it seems almost impossible | 


' glorious gooduess of the Almighty in pouring out over the | 
|| darkened sky and the dew-sprinkled earth the bursting ra- | 
| diance of the sun, was to be the scene which the sun would | 


i} sin of deforming that fair scene, when the heaveus in their 
|| glory greeted the earth in its loveliness—how dreadful was 


| the sin of 


to prevent a landing there. He was seen by Gage, who was 
recounoitering from Copp’s Hill, and who inquired of Coun- 
sellor Willard, by his side," Who is that officer command- 
ing?” Willard recognized his brother-in-law, and named 
Colonel Prescott. “ Will he fight ?” asked Gage. The an- 


| swer was, “ Yes, sir, depend upon it, to the last drop of 


! 


blood in him; but I cannot answer for his men.” Vet Pres- 


| eott could answer for his men, and that amounted to the 


same thing. 

The measures of the enemy were undoubtedly delayed 
by sheer amazement and surprise on finding that the intre- 
pidity of the provincials had anticipated them in an euter- 
prise upon which they had deliberately decided. In the 
council of war called by Gage, all were unanimous that 
the enemy must be dislodged, but there was a diflerence of 
opinion as to the manner of effecting this object. The ma- 


|| behold upon that green eminence. How dreadful was the |) jority agreed with Generals Clinton and Grant in advising 
|| that the British troops should be embarked at the bottom 


of the Common in boats, and, under the protection of the 


deforming such a scene with the frantic passions || ships and floating-batteries, should land at Charlestown, 


fences and tall unmowa grass, which were of great advan- | of war. If true patriotis:a, if wise poliey, at least if the || and thus hold the provincials and their intrenchments at 
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their mercy. But General Gage over-ruled the advice, and 
determined upon landing and making an attack in front of 
the works, fearing that his troops, if landed at the Neck, 
would be ruinously surrounded by the intrenchers and the 
whole army at Cambridge. 

Meanwhile General Ward, though repeatedly solicited 
by Putnarn and by messengers sent from Prescott, hesitated 
about weakening the strength of the main army by send- 
ing reinforcements upon the hill ; for as the enemy had not 
yet landed, he had good reason to fear that they might di- 
vide their forces, and, while engaging with the intrenchers, 
effect a landing at some other spot, and proceed to Water- 
town or Cambridge, where the scanty stores of the provin- 
cials were deposited. 

By nine o'clock the preparations in Boston, heard and 
seen by Prescott on the hill, infurmed him of the determi- 
nation of the British to attack. He therefore gave up his 
first opinion, that they would not dare to resist him, and 
comforted himself and his men with the promise of certain 
and glorious victory. He sent Major Brooks to General 
Ward, to urge the necessity of his being reinforced. Brooks 
being obliged to proceed on foot, as Captain Gridley would 
not risk one of his artillery horses to pass the Neck, which 
was swept by the Glasgow frigate, arrived about ten o'clock 
at head-quarters, where the Committee of Safety were then 
in session. Brook’s urgency, seconded by the solicitations of 
Richard Devens, a member of the committee, and a citizen 
of Charlestown, induced General Ward to order that Colo- 
nels Reed and Stark, then at Medford, should reinforce 
Prescott with the New Hampshire troops. The companies 
at Chelsea were then recalled, and the urder reached Med- 
ford at eleven o’clock. The men were as speedily as possi- 
ble provided with ammunition, though much time was 
consumed in the preparation. Each man received two flints, 
a gill of powder and fifteen balls. They were without car- 
tridge-boxes, and used powder-horns and pouches, or their 
pockets, as substitutes, and ia making up their cartridges 
they were obliged to beat and shape their balls according 
to the different calibre of their guns. 

Dr. Joseph Warren, one of the most distinguished and 
self-sacrificing of the many patriots of the time, had not 
yet taken the commission which was granted to him on the 
14th of June. He had twice maintained the cause of liberty 
in the very teeth of British officers, on the annual comme- 
moration on the 5th of March. When the report of the com- 
ing action reached him at Watertown, where he then was, 
as acting President of the Provincial Congress and Chairman 
of the Committee of Safety, though suffering from illness 
and exhaustion, he resolved to join in the strife. Wholly 
inexperienced as he was in military tactics, his determina- 
tion could not be shaken by the earnest remonstrances of 
his friends. His presence and counsel were needed in the 
committee, but he persisted in his resolve,and we must la- 
ment, as all his contemporaries lamented, that his heroism 
outran his prudence, and would not be controlled by duty 
in another direction. 

The hostile arrangements of the British being concluded, 
our devoted band upon the slightly fortified hill soon saw 
the result. At noon, twenty-eight barges, formed in two 
parallel lines, left the end of Long Wharf, and made for 


1 They soon discovered an egregious and provoking act of though General Stark had led them «ery moderately, in- 


carelessness on the part of their master of ordnance, in 
sending over cannon balls too large for their pieces. They 
were immediately retumed to Boston, and were not re 
placed in season for the first action. At the same time 
General Howe, the commander of the detachment, request- 
ed of General Gage a reinforcement, which he thought to 
be necessary the moment that he had a fair view of the 
elevated and formidable position of the provincials, as seen 
from the point. 

While these messages were passing, some of the British 
troops, stretched at their ease upon the grass, ate in peace 
their last meal, refreshing their thirst from large tubs of 
drink—a tantalizing sight to the provincials. About two 
o'clock the reinforcemeut landed at Madlin’s ship-yard, now 
the Navy-Yard. It consisted of the 47th battalion of infan- 
try, a battalion of marines, and some more companies of 
grenadiers and light infantry. The whole number of British 
troops who engaged in the course of the action did not fall 
short of, and probably exceeded, 5009. In connection with 
this force, which far surpassed that of the provincials in 
numbers, and was immeasurably superior to them in dis- 
cipline and military appointments, we are to consider the 
marines in the ships, which completely cannonaded three 
sides of the hill, and the six-gun battery on Copp’s Hill, as 
engaging ia the unequal contest. Contrasting a British re- 
gular with a provincial soldier, we are accustomed to 
ascribe immense advantages uf discipline to the former. 


, Yet we are to remember that an overpowering superiority 


of character and of cause was on the side of the latter. If 
we could have followed a recruiting-sergeant of Great Bri- 
tain at that time, as he hunted out from dram-shops and 
the haunts of idleness and vice, the low and vulgar inebri- 
ate, the lawless and dissolute spendthrift, seeing how well 
the sergeant knew where to look for his recruits, we should 
know how much discipline could do for them, and how much 
it must leave undone. The provincials were not acquainted 
with the forms and terms of military tactics; but they 
knew the ditference between half-cock and double-cock, 
and the more they hated the vermin which they had been 
used to hunt with their fowling-pieces, the straighter did 
the bullet speed from the muzzle. But their superiority 
consisted in the kind of pay which they were to receive, not 
in pounds and shillings, but ina free land, a happy home, 
and rulers of their own choice. 

While the British troops were forming their lines, a slight 
work was constructed by the Connecticut troops sent from 
the redoubt under Captain Knowlton, which proved of es- 
sential service to the provincials. A rail-fence, under a small 
part of which a stone wall was piled to the height of about 
two feet, ran from the road which crossed the tongve of 
land between the hills to the bank of the Mystic, with a 
few apple-trees on each side of it. The provincials pulled 
up some other fences near by and set them ina line parallel 
with this, filling the space between with the fresh-mown 


| hay around the ground. The length of this slight defence 


Morton’s Point, the most feasible landing-place. The barges | 


were crowded with British troops of the 5th, 38th, 43d 
and 52d battalions of infantry, two companies of grenadiers 
and ten of light infantry. These troops were all splendidly 
appointed, with glittering firelocks and bayonets, but sadly 
encumbered, for the hot work before them and the hot sun 
above them, by their arms and ammunition; and it would 
seem by the statement of their own historian, Stedman, 
that they carried a hundred pounds of provision, intended 
to last for three days. Their regular and uniform appear- 
ance, with six pieces of ordnance shining in the bows of 
the leading barges, presented an imposing and alarming 
spectacle to our raw soldiery. Some of the regulars that 
had lately arrived had been retained on board of the trans- 
ports, on accvunt of the crowded state of Boston. Some of 
these were landed for the first time at Charlestown, and 
thus the first spot of American soil upon which many of 
them trod became to them a grave. The officers were all 
men of experience and valor: Generals Howe and Pigot, 
Colonels Nesbit, Abercrombie, and Clarke, Majors Butler, 
Williams, Bruce, Spendlove, Smelt, Mitchell, Pitcairn, 
Short, Small, and Lord Rawdon, were the most distinguish- 
ed. Captain Addison, ailied to the author of the Spectator, 
had arrived in Boston on the day before the battle, and had 
then accepted an invitation to dine with General Bourgoyne 
on the 17th, when a far different experience awaited him, 
fur he was numbered among the slain. 

This detachment landed at Morton’s Point about one 
o’elcek, de“eaded by the shipping. and wholly uamolested. 


was about 700 feet. It was about 600 feet in rear of the re- 
doubt and breastwork, and had it been ona line with them, 
would have left a space of about 100 feet between the end 
of the earthen and the wooden defences. Thus there was 
an opening of about 700 feet on the slope of the hill be- 
tween the intrenchments and the rail-fence, which the pro- 
vincials had not time to secure. Part of this intervening 
space then, as now, was sloughy, and as there were no 
means of defending it save a few scattered trees, the troops 
behind the breastwork were exposed to a galling fire from 
the enemy on their third attack, which finally brought 
about the unfavorable issue of the strife. The six pieces of 
British artillery were stationed at first upon Morton's Hill. 

All these preparations, visible as they were to thousands 
upon the neizhboring hill-tops, steeples and house-roofs, 
were watched with the intensest anxiety. Undoubtedly 
the common persuasion and fear was that General Gage 


would himself leadsa portion, if not the whole of the resi- | 


due of his army, upon an attack at some other point in the 
semi-circle. Roxbury was heavily cannonaded, to retain the 
forces there from proceeding to Charlestown. A schooner 
with 500 or 600 men was directed to the Cambridge shore, 
but wind and tide proved unfavorable. In fear of these 
movements great caution was advisable in sending rein- 
forcements upon the hill. Captain Callender was ordered 
there with his artillery. Gardner's, Patterson's, and Doo- 
little’s regiments were stationed at different points between 
Charlestown Neck and Cambridge. This Neck, though fre- 
quently passed by our officers and troops in single file, was 
fearfully hazardous during the whole day, as it was raked 
by a fire of round, bar and chain-shot, from the Glasgow, 
and from two armed gondolas near the shore. The rein- 


| forcements arrived froun Medford before the engagement, 


sisting that " one fresh man in battle is worth ten fatigued 
ones.” General Putnam stopped a part of them to unite 
with a detachment from the redoubt in attempting to for- 
tify Bunker's Hill, which was of great consequence to the 
provincials in ease of a retreat. Stark, with oaths and en- 
couragements, led on the remainder to the rail-fence. 

It soon became a matter of importance to the provincials 
to seek the utmost possible help from their artillery, but it 
amounted to very little. A few ineffectual shot had been 
fired from Gridley’s pieces in the redoubt, against Copp’s 
Hill and the shipping, when the pieces were removed and 
placed with Captain Callender’s at the space between the 
fence and the breastwork. Here they would have been of 
some service in defending our weakest and most exposed 
point; but the officers and the companies who had them 
in charge were wholly ignorant of their management, and 
on the plea of having unsuitable cartridges, Callender was 
drawing his guns off to prepare ammunition, when Putnam 
urged him toretum. The pieces were fired a few times, 
and soon afterwards were moved by Captain Ford to the 
rail-fence. 

General Pomeroy at Cambridge, oldas he was, was moved 
like the war-horse at the smeil of the battle. He begged a 
horse of General Ward that he might ride to Charlestown ; 
but on reaching the Neck, and observing the hot fire which 
raked it, he was afraid to risk the borrowed animal. Giv- 
ing him then in charge to a sentry, he walked on to the 
rail-fence, where his well-known form and countenance 
called forth enthusiastic shouts. Colonel Little came up 
with his regiment, and the men were stationed along the 
line from the rail-fence on the left toa cart-way. There 
were also reinforcements of about 300 troops each, from 
Brewer's, Nixon's, Woodbridge’s and Doolittle’s regiments, 
detachments of which were stationed along the main street 
in Charlestown. Colonel Scammans, who was deprived of 
his sense and his courage either by confusion or fear, had 
been ordered by General Ward to go where the fighting 
was. He went to Lechmere’s Point, understanding, as he 
said, that the enemy were landing there. He was advised 
to go to the hill; he chose to understand the nearest 
hill, and se he posted himself on Cobble Hill, where the 
Insane Hospital now stands, and occupied that useless 
position. General Warren arrived just before the action. 
Putnam endeavored to dissuade him from entering it, and 
then recommended to him a safe place, and offered to re- 
ceive his orders. But Warren could not be thus wrought 
upon. He said he came only as a volunteer, and instead 
of seeking a place of safety, wished to know where 
the onset would be most furious. Putnam pointed to the 
redoubt as the place of danger and importance. Prescott 
there offered to receive Warren's orders, but he again said 
he was happy to serve as a volunteer. 

The tune of Yankee Doodle, which afforded the British 
so much sport as ridiculing the provincials, was the tune by 
which our fathers were led on to that contest. Let their 
example commend to us this only way of depriving ridicule 
of its sting, for there is nothing which it so much annoys 
men to spend in vain as their scorn. 

Before the engagement commenced, Captain Walker, of 
Chelmsford, led a band of about fifty resolute men down 
into Charlestown to annoy the enemy's left flank. They did 
great execution and then abandoned their dangerous posi- 


| tion to attack the right flank upon Mystic river. Here the 


captain was wounded and taken prisoner. He died of his 


' wounds in Boston jail. 


The British, in their attack, aimed at two distinct ob- 
jects; first, to force and carry the redoubt ; second, to turn 
the left flank of our troops, and thus to cut off their retreat. 
To accomplish the former, General Pigot, who commanded 
the British left wing, deployed under cover of the eastern 
slope of the bill, and advanced against the redoubt and 
breastwork. General Howe led the right wing, which ad- 
vanced along the shore of the Mystic to the rail-fence. The 
artillery prepared the way for the infantry, and it was at 


| this time that the mistake of the oversized balls was a great 


! 


| coats, and pick off the commanders.” 


grievance to the eneiny, as they had but a few rounds of 
proper shot. 

It was of vital necessity that every charge of powder 
and ball spent by the Americans should take effect. There 
were none for waste. The officers commanded their men 
to withhold their fire till the enemy were within eight 
rods, and when they could see the whites of their eyes, to 
aim at their waistbands, also to “aim at the handsome 
As the British left 
wing came within gun-shot the men in the redoubt could 


' searcely restrain their fire, and a few discharged their 


pieces. Prescott, indignant at this disobedience, vowed in- 


| stant death to any one who should repeat it, and promised, 
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hy the confidence which they reposed in him, to give the | 
command at the proper moment. His Lieutenant-Colonel, | 
Rowinson, ran round the top of the works and knocked up i 
the muskets. When the space between the assa‘lants and | 
the redoubt was narrowed to the appointed span, the word 
was spoken at the moment; the deadly flashes burst forth, 
and the green grass was crimsoned with the life-blood of 
hundreds. The front rank was nearly obliterated, as were 
its successive substitutes, as the Americans were well pro- 
tected and were deliberate in their aim. The enemy fell 
like the tall grass which grew around before the practised 
sweep of the mower. General Pigot was obliged to give 
the word for a retreat. Some of the wounded were seen 
crawling with the last energies of life from the gory heap 
of the dying and the dead, among whom the officers, by 


the tongue of land on the Mystic from the hill, to within f 


nine hundred feet of the rail-fence. The object was to 
bring it on a line with the redoubt, and to open a way 
for the infantry. It was during this second attack that 


| Charlestown was set on fire. Probably a double purpose 
| was intended by this act: first, that the smoke might 
| cover the advance of the enemy; and second, to dislodge 
| some of the provincials, who from the shelter of the 
| houses had annoyed the British left wing. General Howe 
| sent over the order to Burgoyne and Clinton to fire the 
town, and the order was fulfilled by carcasses thrown from 
| Copp’s Hill, which, aided by some marines who landed 
from the Somerset, completed the work of desolation. 
| ‘The Americans were prepared for the renewed attack. 
| They had orders to reserve their fire till the enemy were 





their proportion, far outnumbered the private soldiers. As | within six rods, and then to take deadly aim. As before, 
the wind rolled away the suffucating smoke, and the blasts | the shot of the enemy was mostly ineffectual, ranging far 
of the artillery and the musketry for a moment ceased, the | above the heads of the provincials. Still some of the pri- 
awful spectacle, the agonizing yells and shrieks of the suf- || vates fell, and Colonels Brewer, Nixon and Buckminster, 


and final retreat, but as before remarked, unavoidable coo- 
fusion prevailed in the American camp. The neck of land, 
the only line of communication, wore a terrible aspect to 
raw recruits, and General Ward was without staff-officers 
to convey his orders. The regiments which had been sta- 
tioned along the road to wait further commands were 
overlooked. Colonel Gardner, though thus left without or- 
_ ders, panting to join the strife, led 300 men to Bunker's Hill, 
where Putnam first set them upon intrenching, but soon 
| urged them to action at the lines. The Colonel commanded 
| his men to drop their tools and follow. He was leading 
| them to the post of dangerous service, when he received a 
| mortal wound by a musket-ball in the groin. As he was 
|| borne off the field, he commanded his men to conquer or 
|| die: deprived of their officer, but few of them engaged in 
i the action. His son, a youth of nineteen, met him on his 
| way, and overcome with gritf, sought to aid him, but the 
father commanded him tw march to his duty. Colonel 
Scammans remained on Cobble Hill, but a detachment of 


ferers were distracting and piercing. Prayers and grvans, 
foul impious oaths, and fond invocations of the loved and 
the dear, were mingled into sounds which scarcely seemed 


| and Major Moore were wounded, the latter mortally, cry- | Gerrish’s regiment, under their Danish adjutant Ferbiger, 
ing out in his death-thirst for water, which could not be || rushed toward the fence. A few of the Americans occupied 
|| obtained nearer than the Neck, whither two of his men || two or three houses and barns on the slope of Breed’s Hill, 





| 


and annoyed, for a time, the left flank of the enemy. 


of human utterance, by the rapturous shout of victory which |, went to seek it. The British stood, for a time whose mo- 
rang from the redoubt. The earth has nota sight or sound || ments were hours, the deadly charge which was poured 
more maddening, in its passion or its wo, than a battle-field. || upon them as they passed the appointed line, while whole 


|| The artillery of the British effected its murderous pur- 
| pose, raking the whole interior of the breastwork, driving 











Hell then gushes forth from the fiery bowels of the earth, || 
and covers its fair surface with the flames and yells of de- | 
mon strife. i 

While such was the temporary aspect of the field near 
the redoubt, General Howe, with the right wing, made for 
the rail-fence, where Putnam, assisted by Captain Ford’s |) 
company, had posted the artillery with success. Here, as | 
at the redoubt, some of the provincials were tempted to | 
discharge their muskets while the advancing enemy were || 
destroying a fence which crossed their path. Putnam, with | 
an oath, threatened to cut down with his sword the next |! 
offender. The word was given when the enemy were with- 
in eight rods. The artillery had already made a lane 
through the column, and now the fowling-pieces mowed | 
down their victims, especially the officers, with fearful ce- |, 
lerity. The strong lungs of Major McClary raised the voice |, 
of encouragement above the roar of the cannon. The as- | 
sailants were compelled to retreat, leaving behind them | 
heaps of the fallen, while some of the flying even hurried | 
to their boats. Their artillery had stopped in the slough } 
among the brick-kilns, and could do but little. The regu- | 
lars did not take aim, and their shot passed high over the | 
heads of the Americans. The trees around were afterwards |, 
observed with their wunks unscathed, while their branches | 
were riddled through and through. The passionate shout || 
of victory again rang through the American lines, and even ‘|| 
the coward was nerved to daring. | 

Now it was that our troops and our cause suffered from | 
the want of discipline, and from the confusion apparent | 
in the whole management of the action, originating in the | 
hasty and imperfect preparation, and in their ignorance of || 
the purposes of the enemy. The neck of land ploughed by i 
the engines of death, and clouded by the dust thus raised, 
was an almost insuperable obstacle to the bringing on of i 
reinforcements. Major Gridley, wholly unfitted in spirit | 
and in skill, had been put in command of a battalion of in- | 
fantry, in compliment to his father. He lost and could not || 
recover his self-possession and courage. Though ordered to |, 
the hill, he advanced towards Charlestown slowly and i 
fearfully, and though urged by Colonel Frye to hasten, he |, 
was satisfied with the poor service of firing three-pounders || 
from Cobble Hill upon the Glasgow. His Captain Trevett } 
refused obedience te such weakness, and ordered his men || 
to follow him to the works. Colonel Gerrish, with his ar- | 
tillery on Bunker's Hill, could neither be urged nor intimi- 
dated by Putnam to bring his pieces to the rail-fence. He |, 
was unwieldy with corpulence, and overcome with heat || 
and fatigue. His men had been d from the i \ 
of the hill, which took tremendous effect here, as it was |/ 
thought to be strongly fortified. 

The enemy rallied for a second attack. Though they 
had sorely suffered, and some few of the officers were 
reluctant to renew the fatal effort, yet the large body, like 
the general, would have yielded to death in any form of » 
horror, before they would have left the field to those whom — 
they had always represented as cowards. At this crisis 
four hundred reinfi came over from Buston to | 
repair the British loss, and Dr. Jeffries accompanied them f 
as surgeon. The regulars again steadily advanced, and | 
with the dreadful apathy of feeling induced by a battle- || 
field, they even piled up the bodies of their slaughtered H 
comrades as a breastwork for their own protection. The , 
artillery was*now drawn up by the road which divided |, 


' 








ranks of officers and men fell in heaps. General Howe || its defenders into the redoubt, and sending the balls there 
stood in the thickest of the fight, wrought up toa despe- | after them, through an open sally-port. Lieutenant Pres- 
rate determination. For a time he was almost alone, his |, cott, a nephew of the colonel, had his arm disabled, and 
aid-de-camps and many other officers of his staff lying || was told by his uncle to content himself with encouraging 


| wounded or dead. But though he would not iead a second i his men; but having succeeded in loading his musket, he 


retreat, he was compelled to follow it, and to hear the re- || was passing the sally-port to seek a rest from which to 


peated shout of victory rise from the patriot band who had 
weighed the choice between death and slavery. Thus the 


British were twice fairly and completely driven from the | 


hill. For success, up to this moment, the provincials have 


not had the deserved acknowledgment in the English his- | 
| tories. Even Burke (if, as is probable, he wrote the ac- 
' count in the Annual Register) refers only once to the re- 


pulse, and then merely says the regulars “ were thrown 
into some disorder.” 

But now the fortunes of the day were to be reversed, so 
far, and so far only, as to attach the bare name of victory 
to the side of the foreign assdilants. The provincials en- 
couraged themselves with the hope that the two repulses 
which had compelled the regulars to retire with such stu- 
pendous loss, would deter them from a renewed attack. 
Some of the British officers did indeed remonstrate against 
leading the men to another butchery, but their remon- 
strance was disdainfully repelled by their comrades. During 
the second attack, a provincial, with incautious loudness of 
speech, had declared that the ammunition was exhausted, 


; and he was overheard by some of the regulars. General 


Clinton, who from Copp’s Hill had witnessed the repeated 
repulse of his Majesty’s troops with great mortification, 
took a boat and passed over as a volunteer, bringing with 
him added reinforcements. A new mode of attack was now 
determined upon. General Howe having discovered that 
weak point, the space between the breastwork and the 
rail-fence, now led the left wing, and resolved to apply 
the main strength of the assault against the redoubt and 


the breastwork, particularly to rake the latter with the | 


artillery from the left, while he disguised this purpose by a | 
feigned show of force at the rail-fence. The men now di- , 
vested themselves of their heavy knapsacks, some of them | 
even of their coats. They were ordered to stand the fire of 
provincials, and then to make a resolute charge at the point || 
of the bayonet. The three facts last mentioned, viz. the || 
knowledge of the enemy that the provincials lacked am- || 
munition, the encouragement of the presence of General 
Clinton, and the discovery of the weak point in the works, 
may have nerved the British to undertake a third attack. 
While these hostile preparations were in progress, the 
little band of devoted patriots, exhausted almost to com- 


plete prostration by theit long and unrefreshed toil of the | 
night, and by the bloody work of noon-day, had time to | 
summon their remaining energies, to resolve that the last | 


blow should be the heaviest, to think upon the glory of 


their cause and the laurels they should forever wear. The , 


few remaining cartridges were distributed by Prescot. The 
smal! number of men whose muskets were furnished with 


bayonets stood ready to repel the charge; and those who | 


were without this defence, as well as without ammunition, 


resolved to club their muskets and wield their heavy stocks, 


while the ferocity of despair strung every nerve. Even the 


loose stones of the intrenchments were gladly secured as the | 


last stay of an unflinching resolution. 
A body of reinforcements, fresh and resolute, and provided 


with bayonets, might have forced the regulars to a third | 





| fire it, when he was killed by a cannon-ball. It was evi- 
'| dent that the intrenchments could no longer be maintained, 
but the resolution to yield them only in the convulsion of 
‘| the last effort nerved every patriot arm. 

The British officers were seen to goad on some of their 
It was for them now to 


i reluctant men with their swords, 
|| receive the fire, and to reserve their own till they could 
|| follow it by a thrust of the bayonet. Each shot of the pro- 
|| vincials was true to its aim. Colonel Abercrombie, Majors 
'| Williams and Spendlove fell. General Howe was wound- 
|| ed in the foot. Hand to hand and face to face, were ex- 
| changed the last awful hostilities of that day. Only a 
I ridge of earth divided the grappling combatants, whose 
|| feet were slipping upon the gory sand while they joined 
|| in the mortal strife. When the enemy found themselves 
| received with stones, the missiles of a more ancient war- 

| fare, they knew that their work was nearly done, as they 
| now contended with unarmed mea. Young Richardson, of 
i the Royal Irish, was the first who scaled the parapet, and 
|| he fell, as did likewise the first rank that mounted it, 
|| among whom Major Pitcairn, who had shed the first blood 
|) at Lexington, was shot by a negro soldier. It was only 
|| when the redoubt was crowded with the enemy and the 
! defenders in one promiscuous throng, and assailants on all 
sides were pouring into it, that Prescott, no less, but even 

more a hero when he uttered the reluctant word, ordered 

|| a retreat. A longer trial would have been folly, not cou- 
|| rage. Some of the men had splintered their musket-stocks 
in fierce blows, nearly all were defenceless, yet there was 
that left within them, in a dauntless soul, which might 
still help their country at its need. Prescott gave the 
crowning proof of his devoted and magnanimous spirit, 
when he cooled the heat of his own brain, and bore the 
bitter pang in his own heart, by commanding an orderly 
and still resisting retreat. He was the hero of that blood- 
dyed summit—the midnight leader and guard, the morn- 
ing sentinel, the orator of the opening strife, the cool and 
deliberate overseer of the whole struggle, the well-skilled 
marksman of the exact distance at which a shot was cer- 
tain death: he was the venerable chief in whose bright 
eye and steady nerve all read their duty; and when con- 
duct, skill and courage could do no more, he was the mer- 
ciful deliverer of the remnant. Prescott was the hero of the 
day, and wherever its tale is told, let him be its chieftain. 
The troops in the redoubt now fought their pathway 

| through the encircling enemy, turning their faces towards 
the foe while they retreated with backward steps. Grid- 
ley, who had planned and defended the works, received a 
| wound, and was borne off. Warren was among the last to 
leave the redoubt, and at a short distance from it, a mus- 
ket-ball through his head killed him instantly. When the 
corpse of that illustrious patriot was recognized and identi- 
i} fied the next morning by Dr. Jeffries, General Howe 
thought that this one victim well repaid the loss of num- 
'| bers of his mercenaries. It is not strange that, both in 
English and American narratives of that day, and in some 
subsequent notices of it, Warren should have been repre- 
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sented as the commander of the provincial forces. His in- 
fluence and his patriotism were equally well known to 
friend and foe. There is no more delicate task than to di- 
vide among many heroes the honors of a battle-field, and 
the rewards of devoted service. Yet the high-minded will 
always appreciate the integrity of the motive which seeks 
to distinguish between the places and the modes of service. 
where those who alike love their country enjoy the eypor- 
tunity of securing the laurels of heroism and devotion. The 
council-chamber and the forum, and the high-place in the 
public assembly, offer to the patriot-statesman the oppor- 
tunity for winning remembrance and honor to his name; 
the battle-field must retain the same high privilege for the 
patriot-soldier, for there alone can he earn the wreath. 
Let the chivalry and the magnanimity of Warren for ever 
fill a brilliant page in our history, but let not a partial 
homage attach to him the honor to which another has a 
rightful claim. It was no part of his pure purpose, in ming- 
ling with his brethren on that field, to monopolize its 
honors and to figure as its hero. It is enough that he 
stood among equals in devotion and patriotism. Let it be 
remembered that he did not approve the measure of thus 
challenging a superior enemy with such insufficient pre- 
paration: the more honorable, therefore, was his self-sacri- 


fice, in giving the whole energy of his will to falsify the | 


misgivings of his judgment. Here, then, is his claim, 
which, when fully allowed, leaves the honors of that sum- 
mit to the leader of the heroic band. 

And while such was the issue at the redoubt, the left 
wing, under Putnam, aided by some reinforcements which 
had arrived too late, was making a vigorous stand at the 
rail-fence. But the retreat at the redoubt compelled the re- 


' killed and missing, 305 were wounded, and 30 were taken 


was so favorable as to convince him the shot would be fa- 
tal, yet Prescott had been unharmed. On the third attack, 
impelled by the same purpose, he had charged the com- 
mander at the point of the bayonet, but the strong arm 
and the sword of Prescott thrust aside the weapon, and | 
the haifled serjeant concluded him to be invulnerable. Pres- | 
cott kindly presented the poor soldier with a gift of charity || 
to relieve his disappointment. The pierced garments of the 
hero, preserved in his family, bear witness to the repeated 
efforts of his foe. 
The number of our troops in the action, including the | 
occasional reinforcements, and those who came only to 
cover the retreat, did not exceed 1000. Of these, 115 were 


prisoners ; making our whole loss 450. Prescott’s regiment 
suffered most severely. 

The whole British loss was rated by the Provincial Con- 
gress, on their best information, at 1500, but Gage acknow- 
ledged only 1054, including 89 officers ; 226 being killed |, 
and 828 wounded. 

Loud and agonizing was the mourning in Boston when 
the wounded were committed to the crowded hospitals; Ht 
and the sympathies of the inhabitants were demanded 
alike for friends and foes. 

But though the sword was lified against our fathers by | 
their own brethren, and in a cause which we must pro- | 


_nounce to have been unrighteous and tyrannical, we feel | 


solute defenders to yield with slow and reluctant $teps, as _ 


their flank was opened to the enemy. Putnam pleaded and 
cursed ; he commanded and implored the scattering bands 
to rally, and he swore that he would win them the victory. 
For his foul profanity he made a sincere confession before | 
the church and congregation of which he was a member, 


after the war. On the day of the battle, his great and con- | 
suming purpose was to fortify Bunker’s Hill. To effect . 


this, he passed and repassed between Cambridge and 
Charlestown, sending for tools to the redoubt, where he 


does not appear to have been present during the action, |! 


and endeavoring to rally the flying, even when there was 
no longer hope. His furious ardor may or may not have 
needed the control of deliberate judgment, and of that es- 
sential characteristic of the soldier which is termed ™ con- 
duct.” His courage was unquestionable. J have fairly pre- 
sented him and his services as a careful examination of all 
the authorities within my reach has enabled me to decide 
upon a point where writers better informed than myself 
have differed. I cannot regard Putnam either as the com- 
mander or the hero of the day; and while I would speak 
with great diffidence upon so delicate a point, I would 


| may weigh its importance. 


still hope that my conclusions in reference to it partake as | 


much of truth as I am sure they do of impartiality. 
Pomeroy likewise implored the men to rally, but in vain. | 
The last resistance at the rail-fence restrained the enemy 
from cutting off the retreat of the provincials. Yet the 
enemy were in no condition to pursue, as they were alike | 
exhausted, and were content with the little patch of ground 
which they had so dearly purchased. The provincials re- 
treated to Cambridge by the Neck, and by the Winter Hill 
road, taking with them only one of the six pieces of artil- 
lery which they had brought to the field. The battle had 
occupied about two hours, the provincials retreating just 
before five o'clock. The British lay on their arms at Bun- | 
ker’s Hill all night, discharging their pieces against the | 
Americans who were safely encamped upon Prospect Hill, | 
at the distance of a mile. 
Prescott repaired to head-quarters to make return of his | 
trust. He was indignant at the loss of the battle, and im- | 
plored General Ward to commit to him three fresh regi- 
ments, promising with them to win back the day. But he 
had already honorably accomplished all that his country 
might demand. He complained bitterly that the reinforce- 
ments, which might have given to his triumph the com- 
pleteness that was needed to make it a victory, had failed 
him. A year afterwards, when he was in the American 
eamp at New-York, he was informed how narrowly he | 
had escaped with life. A British serjeant, who was brought 
into the camp, on meeting with Prescott there, called him 
by name. Prescott inquired how or where he had known 
him. The man replied that he knew him well, and that 
his acquaintance began at the battle in Charlestown. Pres- 
cott had there been pointed out to him as the commander, | 


and in the first two attacks he had singled him out and | length, partaking largely of reverse and discouragement. | 
taken a deliberate aim. Though his position at each time |, They learned this day what they might do in the confi- 


|| conflicts. The whole protracted struggle was decisively in- 


' neighborhood, and by their diverse opinions. Some of our || 


impelled to pay a just tribute to the bravery and gallantry 
of the British officers and soldiers upon the field. To march | 
boldly forward, as they did thrice, and bare their bosoms to | 
the weapons of desperate men, was a trial of their spirit 
which allows us to withhold from them no praise or glory | 
which we give to our fathers, save that which belongs to | 
our fathers as the champions of the better cause. The | 
highest honor we can bestow upon the heroism of the | 
enemy, is in regretting that the King and his ministers 
found such devoted servants. 

Such is but a faint delineation, in feeble words, of the | 
action which we commemorate. And now, if I were to say | 
that the intrenching and the defence of Breed’s Hill was 
the most important action in our Revolutionary War, the | 
assertion might be set down to the account of a rhetorical 
exaltation of a theme committed to the hands of an orator || 
for a festive occasion—and rival claimants might arise to 
vindicate the fame of our other battle-fields. Yet, without 
a word or a figure of exaggeration, the battle of June 17th 
may be placed first in importance in the calendar of our 


fluenced by this its opening contest. The battle was fought 
by the provincials in earnest, with determined spirit, with 
proud success, though not with final victory, and therefore 
it gave the impulse of a good beginning to the whole con- | 
duct of the war. Let us briefly review its results, that we , 


This battle accomplished what? in all cases of strife || 
and discord, it is very important yet very dificult to ac- 
complish—it distinguished the two contending parties and || 
brought them to anissue. There were then several links |! 
of union between England and the colonists, formed by the } 
various orders, classes and coteries then gathered in this |, 
most honored and disinterested countrymen, and some of || 
the British officers, engaged with extreme reluctance in 


| the hostilities. We had among us not only tories and re- || 


| social ties and domestic relations, the civilities of neigh- 


publicans, but timid and cautious hesitants, and attached | 
friends to the restricted exercise of royal uthority. There | 
were moderate and immoderate men of both parties, neu- |) 
tral and lukewarm doubters of no party. While reading || 


the history of the period, we readily imagine the thousand || 


; HT 
borhood and the common interest in the land across the || 


water, which might well make it a difficult thing, a work || 


| 
| 


|| requiring time and even blood, to separate the people of || 


| the province into two parties distinct at every point. Had | 


it not been for the affair at Lexington, it is probable that | 
matters might have remained quiet for sume time longer, 
and that the colonists would have wasted many more 
words of petition upon the ministry. Even after that battle, 
had the ministry expressed in strong terms their disappro- 


| bation of Gage’s measure, and adopted a conciliatory tone, 


the war might have been then averted. But the affair of 


' the 17th June at once put a stop to any further halting be- 
, tween two opinions. 


Again, that action was of primary importance from the 
influence which it exercised upon our fathers, who, un- 
known to themselves, had before them a war of protracted 


| dence that God was on their side, and that their cause was 


good. That work of a summer's night was worth its price 


| tothem. They lacked discipline, artillery, bayonets, pow- 
| der and ball, food, and—the greatest want of all—they 


lacked the delicious draught of pure, cool water for their 
labor-worn and heat-exhausied frames. They found that 
desperation would supply the place of discipline ; that the 
stock of a musket, wielded with true nerves, would deal a 
blow as deadly as the thrust of a bayonet; and that a 


|, heavy stone might level an assailant as well as a charge 
of powder. As for food and water, the hunger they were 


compelled to bear unrelieved, and they cooled their brows 
only by the thick, heavy drops which poured before the sun. 
Yet it was their opening combat, and proudly did they bear 
away its laurels, even upon their backs, which the failure 
of ammunition and of reinforcements compelled them to 


| turn to the enemy. Yes, they did show their backs once to 
| those whose backs they had already seen twice; and if 


they retreated once, it was only that they might save their 
faces for later and bolder opportunities of confronting the 
foe. It was their opening combat, and it decided the spirit 
and the hope of all their subsequent campaigns. They had 
freed themselves during the engagement from all that natu- 


, tal reluctance which they had heretofore felt in turning 


their offensive weapons against the breasts of furmer 
friends, yes, even of kinsmen. On that eminence the first 
bright image of liberty, of a free native land, kindled the 
eyes of those who were expiring in their gore, and the 
image passed between the living and the dying to seal the 
covenant, that the hope of the one or the fate of the other 
should unite them here or hereafter. It was the report of 
that battle which, transmitted by swift couriers over the 
length and breadth of the continent, would every where 
prepare the spirit to follow it up with determined resist- 


| ance to every future act of aggression. How can we exag- 
| gerate the relative importance of this day's action? Did it 


not, in fact, open the contest, dividing into two parties not 
only those determined for the ministry or the colony, but 
likewise all timid, hesitating, reluctant neutrals? It was 
difficult after this to avoid taking sides. Did it not at once 
render all reconciliation impossible, till it should offer itself 
in company with justice and liberty? Did it not echo the 
gathering cry which brought together our people from their 
farms and workshops to learn the art of war, that terrible 
art, which grows more merciful only as it is the more skil- 
fully pursued? This day, then, needs no rhetoric to mag- 
nify it in our revolutionary annals. After its sun went down 
the provincials parted with all fear, hesitation and reluc- 
tance. They found that it was easier to fight; the awful 
roar of the death-dealing arms associated itself in their 


| minds with all their wrongs, and all their hopes, and with 


the sweet word of liberty. The pen with which petitions 
were written had been found to be powerless: words of re- 


| monstrance left no impression upon the air. There was but 


one resource. From the village homes and farm-houses 
around, amid the encouraging exhortations as well as the 
tearful prayers of their families, the yeomen took from 
their chimney-stacks the familiar and well-proved weapons 
of a life in the woods, and felt for the first time what it was 
to have a country, and resolved for the first time that they 
would save their country or be mourned by hex. 

And if further evidence be needed in support of the high 
importance which I have attached to this day's conflict, 
let me refer to the effect which the announcement of it 
produced in Great Britain upon the ministry and the 
people. One fact painfully evident to the student of our 
revolutionary history is, that the war was commenced by 
the ministry and allowed by the people under the grossest 
misapprehension of the character and courage of the in- 
habitants of this province. Parliament was in a state of 
perfect infatuation when it gave ear to the speeches that 
advised the measures of the ministry, and represented the 
enforcing of them as so easy a work. For though Parlia- 
ment had been warned by all the local information of our 
former Governor Pownall, by the philosophy of Burke, and 


| the tender appeals of Lord Chatham, that conciliatory 
| measures would be the only efficient measures, there was 


either stupidity, folly or madness in the self-conceited per- 
suasion, that a race of men who had left their native coun- 
try to escape oppression, would consent to be oppressed in 
a new country redeemed by them from a wilderness, made 
habitable by virtuous toil, and endeared as always free. 
The last three English governors of this province and the 
ministry at home had represented the American people as 
wholly under the control of a few ambitious ieaders, dema- 
gogues or revolutionists, who, by exciting speeches, spread 
enthusiasm among the multitude, cajoling and flattering 


| them with the enticing word—liberty. It was alleged in 
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Parliament that the people would succomb, if their leaders || promised in Parliament, was to reyuire a large outlay for || character of this battle, 


could be silenced. This battle proved that a people who |) 
showed such a spirit must be capable of originating some || 

husi in th Ives, as well as of being cajoled into | 
it by others. They had been represented as cowards who | 
dared to fire a musket only at a long distance and from 
behind a protection, and the people of England had been | 
prqmised that one regiment of the king’s troops should 
sweep the provincials off the continent. But after this bat- | 
ue the probability of such a result was reduced to this 
simple rule of three: if so many of his majesty’s regiments 
were necessary to secure the square feet of ground occu- 
pied by Charlestown peninsula, how many would be needed | 
to sweep the continent ? 

The people of England were instructed by this day’s 
news to estimate the bravery, the union, the determined 
purpose of the colonists. On this point I deem it important |, 
to enlarge. It was greatly in favor of our cause that the | 
unpopularity of the war among the mercantile classes of | 
England should be increased by such a representation of | 
its progress as would induce the pride of the British to lis- ( 
ten at last to prudence. While the ministry flattered the | 
people with fables about our pusillanimity and poverty, | 
and called for new resources against us, promising that | 
each demand should be the last, only the report of such | 
poor success as attended their hostilities upon this penin- 
sula could open the eyes of the British nation to the hope- 
Jessness of their measures. 

The account of the battle transmitted by General Gage, 
accompanied of course by numerous private letters, was 
received in London, July 25th. The general estimated his || 
loss at 226 killed and 828 wounded. The ministry were dis- 
mayed, and for a time kept back the official announcement 
from the Gazette. It was known, however, that govern- 
ment despatches had been received, and in order to draw I 
forth their contents, some ingenious persons wrote from |, 
their imaginations what purported to be an account of the 
battle, and published it in the newspapers. By this ficti- | 
tious statement the regulars were said to have been defeat- | 
ed with great slaughter. Thus the administration were , 
obliged to prepare their own statement for the Gazette as || 
svon as possible. Even with a favorable garb thrown around |! 
its announcement, the official account shocked and alarmed | 
the people. They waited with the utmost anxiety for the || 





} 


| 


_ Some of the Highlanders who were induced to enlist by the | 


| arrived at Plymouth, having left Bostun August 20th. On 


its collection in the colonies. Instead of receiving taxes |) 
from us, they were obliged to send regiments of their own || 
subjects, with foreign mercenaries, and coals, fagots, vine- || 
gar, porter, hay, vegetables, sheep, oxen, horses, clothing—~ |, 
to say nothing of munitions of war—across 3000 miles ef | 


| water, and even then to anticipate, as the resuli proved, i 


with good reason, that some of their richest transports 
would fall into the hands of these rejuctant tax-payers. 


| 
' 
i} 


representations of recruiting-sergeants, were told that they | 
were to take possession of some vacant farms in this coun- 
try, the owners of which had been driven into the interior. 
They even received certificates that when the rebellion 
here was subdued, each of them should have a clear title 
to two hundred acres of land for himself, and fifiy acres in | 
addition for each member of his family. 

By a resolution of the Provincial Congress at Watertown, 
July 7th, the Committee of Safety prepared an account of 
the engagement on the 17th June, to be transmitted to 
Great Britain, for the sake of counteracting the influence of 
any misrepresentations on the part of General Gage. The | 
account was dated July 25, and sent to Arthur Lee, at 


| 


| London, who caused it to be published in the papers. But 


the sympathies and complaints of the English people were | 
not left to be excited merely by documents sent from this 

side of the water, and answered by well-freighted transports 
from Britain. The people were made to witness some me- 


| lancholy results of the battle, which brought its pictures of || 


sorrow to their own doors. 
On September 14th, a transport (the Charming Nancy) 


board were General Gage’s lady, and 170 sick and wounded 
officers and soldiers, with 60 widows and children of the 
slain. The stench of the vessel was intolerable, but the 

condition of its human cargo was awful. Maimed and help- | 
less, ragged and pined with sickness, many of them hun- | 
dreds of miles from their home in Ireland—the sufferers, _ 
as they were landed and begged for charity in the streets, i 
presened a most deplorable and wretched tale of the un- | 
natura! strife. Two more vessels with similar cargoes, | 
which left Boston at the same time, were daily expected, i 
and more were on their way. Thus was Boston relieved of || 
a part of its helpless victims, and thus were the people of 1 


har: the desperate courage of the pro- 
vincials, and the hopeless aspect which the designs of the 
ministry began in consequence to wear, completely un- 
manned General Howe, deprived him of all energy in the 
conduct of the war, and entailed upon him disgrace. 

Such were the effects produced by this battle upon our 
enemies. They might be indefinitely enlarged upon, traced 
out in British petitions and addresses to the throne, in pub- 
lic opposition meetings held throughout the kingdom, in 
the reluctance of the soldiers to enlist in that cause and 
the high bounty promised to their services, and especially 
in the increasing number of the avowed and secret friends 
of the colonies in England. 

While such were the results of the battle on the other 


| side of the water, its effects upon our own army and cause 


contribute to magnify its importance. I might trace out 


| the influence of that battle through the whole war, might 


refer to the spirit and determination and self-respect which 
it infused into the provincials. I might find in every sub- 
sequent engagement of the war some individuals who had 
learned their military elements on June 17. But I will con- 
fine myself to a of its i diate results which 
were favorable to our cause. Many of our officers had re- 
ceived their commissions from Great Britain, and were in 
the receipt of half-pay at the time of the battle, which they 





| of course resigned. 


“ The British took possession of and strongly fortified 
Bunker and Breed’s Hills, and posted their advanced guards 
upon the Neck./ This division of their forces between the 
two peninsulas was, in one point of view, advantageous to 
them, as it enlarged their quarters at a season of the year 
when Boston, crowded as it was, and made unwholesome 
by impure air, seemed as one large hospital. The cool 
heights of Charlestown were a refreshing refuge: yet they 
were compelled to a great increase of their labor in defend- 
ing their works against an enemy so near to them, who in- 
sulted and vexed them, and made them feel the degrada- 
tion of their position. During the ensuing inclement winter, 
the troops in Charlestown were obliged to live in tents, and 
were exposed to great sufferings, and to driving snow- 
storms. Neither did the possession of Charlestown give 
the enemy any facility in obtaining supplies of fresh pro- 
visions, in which the country abounded, but in which they 
had enjoyed little, if any, since the battle of Lexington. In 


representation which the provincials might give of the bat- , England most piteously besought to spare the blood of their i this respect their condition was trying in the extreme. 


tle, and to hear the measures of the Congress. They 
changed their opinion of us when they found that one 
square mile of our territory had cost them more than a thou- — 
sand men. As the news of the engagement circulated in || 
England it called out popular expressions, which exhibited | 
the general dissatisfaction with the war. The official pub- ,, 
lications were made up from the accounts of Gage, Howe 


national pride, to lust of dominion, and to the wealth ex- | 
pected from the taxation of the colonies. 1 

Nor did the conduct of the battle, on the part of the Bri- if 
tish generals, escape severe scrutiny and censure. Plans 
were stated, and alternatives imagined, by which they | 


| own kinsfolk, rather than to make so fearful a sacrifice to | They could procure no fresh meat, vegetables, milk, or 


fuel, save what came in by water. The provincials took 
the live stock and the hay off of the harbor islands, and in- 
tereepted many of the vessels entering with supplies. In a 
letter from an officer in Boston to a gentleman in London, 
dated July 25, the writer says they felt themselves worse 


, might have secured a nearly bloodless victory. These || off than the rebels; as to numbers, like a few children in a 


and Burgoyne ; they were replied to, even in London, with | complaints were made with good reason. A ship of war, | Jarge crowd; that the provincials daily grew more bold, 


cutting sarcasm. 
Burgoyne, writing to Lord Stanley, had asserted that i! 
“the day ended with glory.” To this it was well replied i 
that a few more equally glorious victories would ruin the || 
whole kingdom. He expressed regret in his letter that | 
his nephew, the brother of Lord Stanley, had not been | 
with him in the battery on Copp’s Hill, as spectator of | 
the battle from a safe [and somewhat cowardly] position, 
where two cannon-balls went a hundred yards above his 
head. He described in glowing language the conflagrati 
of Charlestown—" straight before us a large and noble 
town in one bright blaze ”-—the flames wreathing the high 
timber spire of the church, the falling of whole streets, the | 
burning of vessels on the stocks, and the roar of the cannon. 
The whole of his letter was ludicrously criticised. | 








General Gage, writing to Lord Dartmouth, the head of the | 
war department, concludes thus: “ The rebels are not the i 
despicable rabble too many suppose them to be, and I find 
it owing to a military spirit encouraged among them for a 


drew but little water, might have been towed into Mystic || 
river, and lying water-borne at low tide, (for during the | 
heat of the strife the water was at ebb,) would have | 
been within musket-shot of our left flank, and have ren- || 
dered the rail-fence useless. The regulars might have | 
landed in the rear of the provincials, and thus have sur- i 
rounded them, have incapacitated the breastwork, cut off 
a retreat, and occupied Bunker's Hill. Or, supposing it | 
was most in accordance with military rule and prudence || 
that they should have landed as they did, in front, they i 
should not have advanced in an extended line, firing at in- |) 
tervals, but, formed into columns, should have rushed for- |, 





| ward, reserving their fire for the redoubt, and charging | 


with the bayonet. Their first two attacks were disastrous i 


| to themselves, but harmless to us. The simple truth seems i 


to be, that the regular officers had a most despicable | 
opinion of the provincials, and thought that the smell of i 


|| some floating batteries, or the Cymetry transport, which || menacing insolently, and leading the regulars to fear that, 


when the short nights came, the threat would he executed. 
He adds, “ They know our situation as well as we do our- 
selves, from the villains that are lefi in town, who acquaint 
them with all our proceedings, making signals by night 
with gunpowder, and at day out of church steeples. About 
three weeks ago, three fellows were taken out of one of 
the latter, who confessed that they had been so employed 
for seven days. Another was caught last week swimming 
over to the rebels with one of their general's passes in his 
pocket. He will be hanged in a day or two.” The writer 
adds other instances of the boldness of the rebels in beating 
in the advanced guard on the British lines at Roxbury and 
destroying the guard-house, and in the pillaging and de- 
struction of the lighthouse by some yankees who landed 
from boats, while a British ship of war lay becalmed with- 
in a mile. 

And what a cheering spectacle was set before the eyes 


powder, the glancing of bright bayonets, and a well de- 


|) of our fathers, when the American army, intrenching upon 


few years past, joined with an uncommon degree of zeal {| ployed line, would frighten them into flight. They were || 41) the beautiful and elevated hills which bound the semi- 


and enthusiasm, that they are otherwise.” The commen- 


| grievously mistaken. But after all, when the dear-won 


i circle around us, confined their enemy to these two penin- 


tary of the newspaper critic on this remark was: "The || victory was theirs, why did they not pursue to Cambridge | sulas. There was,no concealing the fact that the minis- 


Americans are either the cleverest fellows in the world at || 


making strong lines in three or four hours, or the most 
desperate enemy in defending them.” The report in Lon- 
don was, that General Gage was ordered not to hazard 


another engagement till he was reinforced, though it was 


doubted whether the provincials would leave this at his 
option; that he was ordered to depart from Boston after 


whence he might make descents upon the coast; and that 
1000 stand of arms and 1000 Highlanders had been sent to 
Quebec. So high did sympathy for us rise in England, that 
on the 23d of August the king issued a proclamation against 
all in his realms who should aid, correspond with, or favor 


the rebels, It was found that the revenue so unblushingly - 


| under cover of their own ships, especially as, towards and 
| after the close of the battle, Charlestown was filled with 
, British troops who were hurrying over from Boston ? 

|| Another result attending the news of the battle in Eng- 
| land, was the immediate recall of General Gage. Just be- 


'| fore the arrival of the news, despatches had been prepared, 
|| yet not transmitted to him, in which his future operations 


i] companied by another, in which he was directed to give 


i| them to General Howe, who was to succeed him in the | 


\) command, and in which he was advised that it was his 


|| Majesty’s pleasure that he should immediately return to | 


|, give information and counsel at home. It is likewise a re- 
markable, but a very manifes: fact, that the disasi. ois 





burning it, and to fortify himself upon Rhode Island, |, were directed. Bat these despatches, when sent, were ac- || 


terial troops felt deeply the degradation of their situation, 
by it to a degree that weakened their 
energies through the whole war. 


| 
, and were dispiritey 
moral and physica! 


‘> The Kry which accompanies the Engraving is en- 
| tirely new, and the brief historical letter-press notices of 
the various personages grouped by the artist, are original, 
Our readers, therefore, in these possess what will be in- 
trinsically valuable to them as matters of future reference. 
|| The great length of the oration, which was, however, too 

valuable to be abridged, has crowded out many interesting 
|| articles and items already in type. We hope to make am- 
' ple amends for this in the variety of our next numLer. 
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se a es ee = ‘al , 
Mother! « mother! I —_ meng cand gay. Kill care re until yer If cast upon the main, Twit —_ and float again. 
And cannot yield rrow, to sorrow ; Kill care until to-mo Though deep it sink awhile. mother, Mether, & 
_ Mother. my tat oe lite is “4 its May. Mr heart is like thi« ave * mother. Twill rise and float again, ” — 
SONNET. " and occasionally called up its image by chanting the ditties ON A FADED VIOLET. 

O I nave passed a day of ecstasy, in which its hills and streams, its woods and its wilds, The odor from the flower is gone, 

Leading two lovely eletens Sindh emnene | were so freshly and endearingly delineated. She introduced Which, like thy kisses, breathed on me ; 
The Gowers, the meadows, end the forest sone, the traveller to her husband, whose interest in the country The color from the flower is flown, 

was eventually of great service to him—an advantage Which glowed of thee, and only thee. 


To the stil] stream where murmuring poplars be. 
There did we sit beneath the o’ershadowing tree, 
Watching the waters as they roll'd along. 


which he could never have enjoyed had not Bothwell bank 
bloomed fair to a poet’s eye, and been the scene of some 
passion not less tender than unfortunate. 


A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 


She sang! O joy! what smiles, what blushes throng : i And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 
Upon those cheeks, and what delights for me! BOTHWELL BANK. With cold and silent rest. 
vitehing i ilver- i ' On the blythe Beltane, as I went ae 
What witching in those silver. sounding notes! . i y > I weep—my tears revive it not! 
How all-enchanting that soft music floats! By myself attour the green bent, : f ' 
— a er _ J » — I sigh—it breathes no more on me! 
The air is thrilling with its sounds divine; Wharby the glancand waves of Clyde a a 
: : Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
But sweeter, sweeter far, when on my ear, Through haughs and hangand hazels glide, Is such as mine should be. 
Enraptured, one bless’d breathing fell— My dear— There, sadly sitting on a brae, inakdeieesitelion 
My dear delighted listener—I am thine !” T heard a damsel speak her wae. Tue cousten’s Last worps.—" I feel that I wer weaker 
RAE ee " Oh, Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair, each succeeding day, and that I am fast approaching my 
In proof of the antiquity of the following song, and at But, ah, thou mak’st my heart fu sair; end ;—a few more stitches and all will be over ;—in heaven 
the same time to show the power of poetical association as For a’ beneath thy holts sae green there is rest for the weary so/e ;—earth hath no sorrow 
connected with localities, a story is told in a work printed My love and I wad sit at e’en ; that heaven cannot heel.” Having said aw? he wished, he 
at Amsterdam in the year 1605. In journeying through While primroses and daisies, mixt calmly breathed his /as¢. 


With blue bells, in my locks he fixt. 
“ But he left me ae dreary day, 


Palestine, a Scotsman saw a female at the door of a house 


dandling her child to the air of Bothwell Bank. Surprise | Ixwontattty.—The thought of immortality is a glitter 


ing sea, in which the bather is surrounded w ith bright stars. 














and rapture took possession of his breast, and he imme- And haply now sleeps in the clay ; : and 
iately ste » fair si Ss - fl ‘* i is 7 : : ‘aca 
diately accos ted the fair singer. he turned out to be a na Without ae sich his death to roun, Printed and published every Saturday by the proprietor. 
tive of Scotland, who, having wandered thither, was mar- Without ae flouir his grave to croun! Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
ried toa Turk of rank, and who still, though far removed Oh, Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair, Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
from her parent land, frequently reverted to it in thought, Sut, ah, thou mak’st my heart fu sair !” All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher. 
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